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Program and Methods of Teaching English To 
Latin-American Students at the 
University of Florida 


LesTER L. HALE 
University of Florida 


The Department of Speech has for many years given individual 
instruction to the Latin-American students who are in attendance at 
the University of Florida. Because of the large group of such students 
on our campus, however, in recent years the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
of the department has endeavored to give instruction in a non-credit, 
class program. During most semesters, both winter and summer, there 
have been two sections of Spanish speaking students organized: the 
“beginners” class for those who have just arrived on the campus and 
whose familiarity with our language is meagre, and the “advanced” 
class for those who have already spent one semester in the beginning 
class or who have had considerable experience with English. 


The work of the Clinic is kept closely related to the interests of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Through this co-operative 
effort much has been accomplished and many advancements have been 
made that could not otherwise have been realized. For example, the 
Institute and the Department of Speech urge the Latin-American who 
is going to enter this university, or any school in this country, to come 
to the campus in advance of the semester in which he intends to enroll 
so that he can take work in the Speech Clinic to prepare himself more 
quickly and adequately for studying in the English language. The most 
ideal time for this is, of course, during the summer so that he will be 
ready for the fall term of the university. 

In the summer session of 1943 considerable encouragement and 
support were given this English orientation and instructional program 
when Dr. John F. Martin, Acting Director of the Institute of Inter- 
American affairs, was able to obtain a grant-in-aid from the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs at Washington. During two summer 
school terms a speech teacher and a grammar teacher were employed 
to give a joint course in speech, grammar, reading, and writing. Funds 
for such enterprises were curtailed in Washington the following winter 
so that the course has not been given again under this sponsorship. 
However, the Speech and Hearing Clinic continues to offer this service, 
discharging in part at least our responsibility to the Latin-Americans 
on our campus. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to outline a course of instruction 
in the teaching of English to Spanish speaking students. The intent is 
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merely to indicate our general approach and several techniques of 
instruction which our experience has proved useful. 

We feel that there are two distinct and separate problems involved 
in teaching most of the students who have come under our program. 
On the one hand there is the problem of presenting a new language 
to a person who has few or no impressions of it, and on the other hand 
there is the problem of not only teaching the new language but also of 
disabusing the student’s mind of false impressions he has already 
learned. The latter offers a clinical problem closely akin to the rehabili- 
tation of any articulatory case of our own English speaking patients. 
With these students pronunciation and articulation has been learned 
incorrectly and we have the usual routine to follow of isolation, stimu- 
lation, identification, discrimination! to break-up incorrect patterns and 
then to learn the accepted sound system. The individual who has had 
no contact with spoken or written English presents a much less difficult 
problem to the speech clinician; he offers instead a challenge to the 
teacher who under these circumstances has an opportunity to teach the 
English tongue from an auditory approach. When this pathway is 
open we feel the chances are much greater to obtain from the student 
an English speech much freer of “accent.” It is for this reason that we 
attempt through our cooperation with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs to begin work with the Latin-American students as soon as 


they arrive on the campus—and the less they know about English, 


written or spoken, the better we like it. 

The following comments on teaching methods apply more to the 
beginner group than to those students who have already learned our 
tongue incorrectly. 

We emphasize first of all a phonetic-ear training approach to the 
study of English. It is felt that to learn our language with a minimum 
of accent it is necessary to learn first our sound system, our habits of 
vowel and consonant production and our inflectional patterns before 
exposing one’s self to the orthographic language. Any person who 
attempts to read a foreign language will naturally call upon the 
phonemes of his native tongue when seeing the orthographic symbols 
of the new words. This happens most particularly when the word of 
the new language has a sound which either does not occur or is spelled 
differently in his native tongue. If, however, he hears the new sounds 
and new words and learns to produce them correctly before he is con- 
fronted with the spelling idiosyncrasies of the new language, he is less 
likely to carry over native phonemes. Present day experience in the 
teaching of foreign languages to men in our armed forces bears out 
the fact that it is the written symbols that are harder to learn than the 
spoken sounds. We have for some years been teaching English to 
Spanish-speaking students by the same approach that the short-courses 
in foreign languages are being taught to our fighting men.? 

1. Terminology from Van Riper, C., Speech Correction, New York, Prentice Hall Inc., 
a py a articles, see School and Society, Vol. 57, No. 1457, April 3, 1943, for 
statements such as the following concerning the war courses in foreign languages: “Learn- 


ing to. read a foreign language before learning to speak it is not only less efficient—at 
times it is a serious handicap toward practical mastery.” 
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A specific example of a difficulty Latin-Americans have in learning 
English which demonstrates this generalization is found in the teaching of 
the [1] sound. It is quite a simple matter usually to teach a Latin-American 
to relax the [i] and produce [1] if he is not allowed to associate that [1] 
sound with our orthographic symbol 7. After he has produced the [1] and 
combined it with some consonants to produce nonsense syllables such as 
[kr], [f1s], [pz] itis simple to obtain the correct pronunciation of [pin]. 
Often the insertion of a small [*] after the [p], as in [p"mn] will make our 
pressure pattern more clear and reduce the tension of the [p]. After this 
sound has been well established in his ear and strengthened with moto- 
kinesthesiologic cues, one should encounter little difficulty in retaining 
the correct [pin] pronunciation when the word pin is presented. If one 
is lucky the student may continue to pronounce it correctly. But it is a 
certainty that if he had seen pin in written language before having been 
given phonetic-ear training he would have recalled his native phoneme 
and said [pin]. 

At the same time that the sound [pn] has been uttered correctly by the 
student (and preferably before he sees the written pin) if the teacher will 
show a pin to him so as to give meaning to this new combination of sound, 
vocabulary can be learned simultaneously and by direct contact method 
rather than by translation. This may seem to be an awkward, inconvenient 
way of teaching vocabulary, but we have not found it so difficult, but on the 
contrary highly interesting and successful. It is not hard to demonstrate 
[sit], [hit], [lzp] or even [frit]. It is true that for abstractions this method 
is not as successful, but by the time a student is ready for abstractions he 
should have already a well established pronunciation of our sound system. 
We, therefore, emphasize direct-contact vocabulary building to be given 
simultaneously with the phonetic-ear training. We begin with a minimal 
vocabulary : words essential to expressing immediate wants, such as food, 
clothing, streets, names, I, you, we, walk, sleep, etc. Our second sequence 
in vocabulary building we call the basic group which includes idiomatic 
expressions, and words of daily usage. For example : How are you? Thank 
you ! Let’s go. I’ll see you tomorrow. Bus, car, class professor. At this point 
we stress the joining of sounds into words, and words into phrases and 
sentences even to the extent of writing the phonetics without word spacing. 
As we speak rapidly there is little or no interruption of sound between 
words and it hastens the student’s understanding of spoken English to con- 
nect words into continuous utterance as soon as possible. The third group 
includes the scholastic words they will need for their university work, and 
the fourth group is comprised of the remaining common words. By this 
time the students should be working on grammar and handling the written 
language so that further vocabulary study can involve translation without 
so much damage to pronunciation. 


In using this phonetic-ear training method we have found it expedient, 
however, to vary in some instances from the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet in order to use a symbolization which does not involve the use of too 
many additional symbols. Since Spanish is so very phonetic in its own 
spellings it has seemed simpler for the student to have wherever possible 
an orthographic character from the Spanish used as a phonetic symbol for 
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the explanation of the English pronunciation. For example, even though 
very few Latin-Americans pronounce their 3 character as [e] (they usu- 
ally pronounce it [s] they recognize that in Castillian Spanish it is pro- 
nounced |e]. Consequently, if the [3] is used as a phonetic symbol for [e] 
they know immediately, or will quickly learn, what sound is meant. Thus: 
thing is written [5ing] instead of [ern]. Likewise, they will readily recog- 
nize the y character in initial positions as a better symbol for [d3] than the 
customary IPA symbol. Thus: jam would be [yem] not [d3em]. Like- 
wise the ch and sh seem more satisfactory to the beginning student than 
the [t{] and [f]. It seems unnecessary to confuse them with still more new 
symbols when some of the ones which have accurate meaning for them can 
be employed. Consequently, we find it convenient to use a phonetic system 
similar to that of Appleton’s New Spanish Dictionary. 


In teaching the English vowel system we have developed an exercise 
technique which we have found quite helpful. As most everyone knows, 
the Spanish language employs only five major vowels and those are pure, 
while our language has more vowel sounds and combinations of vowels 
known as dipthongs or receding glides. Furthermore, the English “pure” 
vowels are of noticeably longer duration and have as a rule a dynamic ten- 
dency caused by the influence of adjacent sounds and our inflectional pat- 
terns. The inflection and rhythm of English, too, is quite different from the 


Spanish. We tend to use wider, and more varied pitch changes with a gen- _ 


erally slower rhythm. In view of these differences we use an exercise pro- 
cedure which will exaggerate the duration, inflection, and tendency toward 
dipthongization of all our vowels. (In presenting this exercise we find it 
easier for the student to understand the dynamic nature of our vowels when 
we refer to the receding glide rather than to the dipthong*. ) 


After each of the vowels of English has been presented in “pure” form 
together with the phonetic symbol, we describe the relationship of vowel to 
vowel as pictured in the familiar vowel diagram : 

[i] 
[1] 
[e] [a] [ 
[e] [>] 
[z] [a] 


The [a] is omitted for exercise purposes because the [a] and [2] are so 
similar that they could be used interchangeably in our language without 
having to confuse the student with this additional point of distinction. The 
[p] is omitted for the same reason. In this particular exercise the [3’] 
phoneme is also omitted for a reason to be explained presently. 


We then pronounce each of these vowels as if they were receding glides 
which have the schwa as the second and unaccented element except in the 
case of [e] and [o] where the dynamic tendency is more often towards 
[i] and [u] respectively. The diagram would then be practiced : [ia], [19], 
fei], [ea], [za], [aa], [90], [ou], [va], [ua]. Other receding glides, or 
dipthongs are then added in their respective places to make the routine 


[u] 
[vu] 
0] 


3. See Kanter, C.E. and West, Robert, Phonetics, Harper & Bros, 1941,-Ch. 7. 
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read: [io], [10], [ei], [ea], [ze], [ae], [ai], [au], [sa], [si], [ou], 
[va], [ua]. On the production of each sound unit we insist upon a consid- 
erable change of pitch between the first and second element. First the list 
is practiced with a rising inflectional pattern and then with a falling inflec- 
tion. It is pointed out that in no such combination of moving sounds do we 
employ a monotone, but quite to the contrary we always produce a change 
of pitch, even in rapid speech, between the first and second constituentt*. 


Now, it is true that we do not actually pronounce the vowels with such 
a distinct termination in the schwa ; indeed it is considered an error to do 
so in such a combination as [skual] in the word school. One must guard 
against overdoing such an exercise. It is also true that in a dipthong such 
as [at] the [1] is the second element and not the [i] as we have indicated 
above, but again for exercise purpose we have found it more expedient to 
use the [i] sound with which these students are more familiar and which 
represents the extreme toward which the receding glide is moving. This 
exercise has proved most useful in creating the sense of movement, of in- 
flection, of duration, and of relaxation which is needed in teaching the 
English vowel system to the Latin-American student. 


In the teaching of [3’], however, we have experienced the need to re- 
verse the exposition used in the above vowel presentation. This sound is a 
difficult one, unless the student has an exceptionally good ear and produces 
the sound correctly in one of his first attempts. We are quite satisfied to 
achieve either the [3'], of general American or the [3] of the southern. 
Most often it has seemed that the [3’] is the easier of the two in accented 
positions and the [3] or even the [a] come more readily in the unaccented 
positions. Whichever pronunciation is used we point out that the r vowel 
is one of our “purest” vowels. While the glide effect is encouraged on the 
other vowels, in the case of [3] or [3’] movement must be restricted on the 
sound. The Spanish tendency to dipthongize or trill it, is more readily 
changed when we emphasize its more static nature in our usage. 


These suggestions offer by no means a complete picture; we discuss 
them merely as among the methods which have been part of our program 
and which may be of interest to others who are working with the many 
Latin-American students now attending our schools. 

4, An interesting development of this point is made by Dr. James Rush in his explanation 


of the radical and vanishing movement of sound. See Dr. James Rush, Philosophy of the 
Human Voice, Philadelphia, J. Maxwell, 1827. 











THE GREAT AWAKENER: 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD' 


EuceEneE E. WHITE 
Louisiana State University 


For thirty-four years George Whitefield followed the dictum of 
the Lord: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” A desire to bring men to accept Calvanism drove this 
“flaming seraph” on his international quest. Traveling by horseback, 
by schooner, and even by rowboat, he sought converts everywhere. 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Holland, Bermuda, and colonial 
America learned to know well the searing quality of his rhetoric. He 
needed no church or rostrum. The out-of-doors was often his chapel; 
and a mound, tree stump, horse’s back, or hogshed, served well as 
his pulpit.” In his itinerant wanderings Whitefield averaged about forty 
hours of preaching each week® and eventually delivered 18,000 
sermons‘ to some ten million auditors. Churches could not contain his 
followers. Twenty, thirty, perhaps even fifty thousand spectators would 
gather in the fields, drawn by the emotional compulsion of his 
speaking.® 


Although Edward Cheyney characterized Whitfield as “the greatest 
popular preacher England ever had,” it was probably in America that 
this “Man of God” attained his greatest triumphs. The colonial mind, 
long bored by formalized, logistic sermons read by austere ministers, 
was ready for a new experience in religion. The Greak Awakening 
with its “hypnotic suggestion, its lurid terrorism, its outcries and 
hysterical possessions,”® awaited only the fervent exhortations of a 
young evangelist from across the Atlantic. The eruption of religious 
excesses in 1740 throughout colonial America was precipitated chiefly 
by Whitefield. His success with the populace was “unparalleled in 
American pulpit history.”!° 





1. Because of his English nationality Whitefield was not included among the great orators 
studied in, A History and Criticism of American Public Address, William N. Brigance, 
ed., (New York, 1943) II vol. See Preface, I, ix. 


2. See George Whitefield, The Works of George Whitefield, (London, 1771), Vol. VI. 

3. Dumas Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 128. 

4. This is the number of sermons usually attributed to Whitefield by historians. The 
evangelist’s cenotaph in the Old South Church of Newburyport, Massachusetts, records 
this number, also. 

5. Edwin Hardy, George Whitefield, The Matchless Soul Winner, (New York, 1938), 255. 

6. Practically every primary and secondary source reference to Whitefield’s preaching men- 
tioned audiences of twenty or thirty thousand. Benjamin Franklin estimated that White- 
field’s powerful voice could reach thirty thousand auditors in the open air. John Biglow, 
ed., The Life of Benjamin Franklin, (Philadephia, 1879), I, 271. In his Works, White- 
field claimed to have addressed crowds of eighty thousand. 

7. Edward P. Cheyney, A Short History of England, (New York, 1919), 554. 


8. Vernon L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind 1620-1800, (New York, 1927, 161. 
9. Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 128. 
. Ola E. Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, (New York, 1940), 176. 
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Briefly, he held the center of all stages and was crowned 
with more laurels than any alien who had yet set foot on Ameri- 
can soil. As he made triumphant progress from village to 
village, he was received as no less than an “angel of God.” ... 
As he proceeded from meetinghouse to meetinghouse, his glory 
mounted higher and higher, until those who followed him lost 
all sense of rational discrimination. The story of his amazing 
pilgrimage through New England in 1740 reads like fictionalized 
biography of the age of the Crusades, not solid history of 
eighteenth century America." 


Few men in history have been blest with such consummate skill in 
public address. According to Garrick, the great Shakespearean actor, 
Whitefield could make men weep or tremble by the varied enunciation 
of the word, “Mesopotamia.” Garrick was also alleged to have said 
that he would give one hundred guineas for the ability to say “Oh” as 
Whitefield did.12 Such comments are, no doubt, hyperbole, yet the 
observations of contemporaries are replete with astonishing testimonials 
of Whitefield’s pulpit magnetism. Even the conservative Benjamin 
Franklin fell under the spell of Whitefield’s oratory. 


I happened . . . to attend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and I 
silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in my 
pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver in 
dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to 
soften, and concluded to give the coppers. Another stroke of 
oratory made me ashamed of that, and determined me to give 
the silver; and he finished so admirable, that I emptied my 
pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all.'* 


The great philosopher David Hume said of one of Whitefield’s 
discourses, “This address . . . surpassed anything I ever saw or heard 
in any other preacher.”!4 Such high praise came rarely from serious 
thinkers, for Whitefield’s platform manners were often “offensive.” 
His excesses, however, appeared to fascinate the spectacle loving com- 
mon folk. In the pulpit Whitefield would laugh, sing, shout, beat his 
chest, stamp his feet, weep, and throw himself on the ground to moan 
and to shiver. He rarely ended a service without shedding public 
tears.15 So intense were the effects of his own emotions that “his 
listeners ‘were melted down, were drowned in tears.’ His piercing eyes, 
powerful, melodious voice and sweeping gestures dominated the people 
who did not notice at the same time his little pointed nose and jovial 
chin, or his rounded belly.”!6 Whitefield and the revivalists who 
11. Ibid. 

12. Luke Tyerman, Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, (London, 1876-1877), II, 355. 

13. Benjamin Franklin, The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, (New York, 1896), 133. 
14. James P. Gledstone, George Whitefield, Field Preacher, (London, 1900), 247. 

15. William Jay, Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Late Rev. Cornelius Winter, 


(New York, 1811), 22. 
16. Bernard Fay, Franklin, The Apostle of Modern Times, (Boston, 1929), 188. 
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emulated him strove to arouse emotional upheavals in their audiences, 
Phrases such as the following were perhaps typical of their exhorta- 
tions: “You poor unconverted Creatures, in the Seats, in the Pews, in 
the Galleries, I wonder you don’t drop into Hell! It would not surprise 
me, I should not wonder at it, if I should see you drop down, now, this 
minute into Hell. You Pharisees, Hypocrites, now, now, now, you are 
going right into the bottom of Hell . . .”27 Whitefield’s Journals con- 
tain many descriptions of the writhings and contortions produced by 
his preaching. Luke Tyerman claims that at one of Whitefield’s ser- 
mons two persons dropped dead after hearing the preacher enunciate 
the text “It is appointed unto men once to die; but after this the 
judgment.”!8 There can be little doubt that there was evidenced much 
“swooning away and falling to the ground .. . Shriekings and Scream- 
ings; Convulsion like Tremblings and Agitations, Strugglings and 
Tumblings.”® 


One of Whitefield’s most effective rhetorical devices was his use of 
the dramatic element. Sometimes he would strike the pose of a judge 
and, after a slight pause, cry: “I am now going to put on my condemn- 
ing cap. Sinner I must do it. I must pronounce sentence upon you!”?? 
A favorite analogy of his was to compare the “half Christian” to a 
blind beggar passing along a mountain road, with only a staff to guide 


him. As the beggar loses his way and approaches closer and closer to, 


a precipice, the audience would suffer “agony” through empathy. At 
one telling of this story the noted cynic Lord Chesterfield leaped to 
his feet and cried, “GOOD HEAVENS, HE’S LOST! WHITE- 
FIELD, SAVE HIM?! 


What manner of man was this Pied Piper whom men followed into 
orgies of temporary insanity? Almost no definite historian has pictured 
Whitefield as a man of high intellect or rational judgment. The Metho- 
dist historian, Abel Stevens, declared Whitefield to be “a man of no 
great intelligence, and of less learning.”** Rather than being a con- 
structive builder, “he was like a blazing comet. Though he burned 
and blazed as he went, and left a trail of gospel light behind him, it 
did not long continue to shoot forth its scintillations. He organized no 
societies whose influence might be felt and diffused on the surround- 
ing population. And though he excited some individuals, called in 
derision by their enemies ‘New Lights,’ to follow his track . . . their 
lights soon became absorbed in the darkness which environed them.”*% 
Personally, Whitefield was egotistical and obnoxiously pious. Even the 
biased Edwin Hardy admitted that Whitefield at time was “very un- 


17. Charles ig ene Thoughts on the State of Religion in New England, 
(Boston, 1743), 


18. Luke Tyerman, 4 ae Methodists, (New York, 1873), 131-132. 

19. Chauncey, Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New England, 77. 
20. Jay, Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Late Rev. Cornelius Winter, 18. 
21. Hardy, George Whitefield, The Matchless Sout Winner, 285. 


22. Abel Stevens, The History of we | ee Movement of the Eighteenth Century, Called 
Methodism, (New York, 1858), I, 468. 


23. Nathan Bangs, A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, (New York, 1845), I, 27. 
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tactful and injudicious.”*4 The offensive expression of his views made 
for him innumerable enemies. Many, perhaps hyper-critical, contem- 
poraries considered the evangelist to be a “spiritual pickpocket,” or an 
adolescent posing as a saint.25 Yet, despite obvious shortcomings 
Whitefield did exert a tremendous influence upon the religious and 
social movements of his day and thereafter. His power lay almost 
exclusively in his amazing gift of that rare form of genius—spoken 
eloquence. 


The manifestations of Whitefield’s rhetorical power can best be 
appreciated through a study of his life. George Whitefield, the youngest 
of seven children, was born December 27, 1714, at Bell Inn, Glouces- 
ter England. His father, Thomas Whitefield, died two years later, 
leaving the mother to tend the children and to run the Inn. When 
George was ten years old his mother married an impecunious iron- 
monger, Capel Longden. At the age of twelve George was sent to the 
Gloucester Free Grammar School. Although he never became con- 
spicious for his scholarship, he was soon recognized as a “boy orator.” 
Whenever the mayor came to the school, George was chosen to deliver 
the welcoming speech. Likewise, the histrionic talents of the future 
evangelist were soon perceived and encouraged. A light voice and curly 
hair won for George leading feminine roles in the school plays. In 
future years Whitefield was to regret this “special form of acting” 
as “sinful.” 

After three years of Grammer school, George left his books to 
assist his mother in the care of the now dilapidated inn. Whitefield later 
wrote: “I began to assist her occasionally in the public house, till at 
length, I put on my blue apron and my snuffers, washed mops, cleaned 
rooms, and in one word, became a professed and common drawer for 
nearly a year and a half.” Tending the bar and serving as a scullerly 
maid depressed the hyper-sensitive boy. He began to feel compulsions 
to raise himself from his “degrading” environment. Turning to the 
Bible for inspiration he would retire to his room after supper and 
read of the wandering apostles until his last candle flickered out.?6 
But not even nocturnal reading of the scriptures gave him release from 
the conviction that he was a “mortal sinner” sitting in “the shadow 
of death” and fit only “to be damned.’’? 


Mental conflicts and incompatibility with the wife of one of his 
brothers finally drove Whitefield to flee from the Inn. He later 
believed that this was but the unfolding of God’s predetermined plan 
of forcing him “out of the public business and calling” him “from 
drawing wine for the drunkards to draw water out of the wells of 
salvation for the refreshment of” the “spiritual Israel.”28 Finding 
24. 24. Hardy, George Whitefield, The Matchless Soul Winner, 172. 


25. Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 125. 

26. For a more complete discussion of Whitefield’s — see his A Short Account of God’s 
Dealings with the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield . . . from His Infancy to the Time 
of His Entering into Holy Orders, 1740. 

27. Abel Stevens, The Centenary of American Methodism, (New York, 1866), 22. 

28. Clarence W. Macartney, Six Kings of the American Pulpit, (Philadelphia, 1943), 13 
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refuge at a brother’s home in Bristol, George turned more difinitely 
toward religious meditation. Bible study and church going engrossed 
the lad. One sermon, especially, at St. John’s church is supposed to 
have brought him a “Spiritual Rapture.”’®® After two months in Bristol 
Whitefield returned to the Inn. The old environment, the beer glasses, 
the mops, the crowds, soon brought a reaction from the heightened 
emotional experiences. Slipping into his previous despondency, White- 
field turned to the imbibing of warm beer. More than once he staggered 
to his room—drunk.®° These sprees proved to be safety valves for 
sublimation and later were to play an exceedingly important part in 
Whitefield’s convictions on predetermination. Only a Divine judgment, 
Whitefield believed, could have raised him from the “depths of sin” 
to which he had descended. 

When George’s “spiritual depression” had passed, sympathetic 
friends secured for him admission to Oxford and a position as a 
servitor there. In 1732, late in his seventeenth year, Whitefield ma- 
triculated at Pembrike College, Oxford University. The first year must 
have been an ordeal. The duties of a servitor was reminiscent of those 
entailed in tending the bar at the Inn. Moreover, intense physical 
struggles again seized him. Near the end of the academic year he be- 
came acquainted with Charles Wesley. Through Wesley he became a 
member of the Holy Club, a small religious group which had been 


founded at Oxford three years before. The members were branded as ~ 


“Methodists,” because of their methodical manner of living. The Holy 
Club is of historic importance because it proved to be the wellspring 
of the Methodist faith. Although Whitefield entered into the asceticism 
of the members, and profited by the friendship of the Wesley brothers 
he still could not find surcease from his mental torment. His memory 
began to fail him; he felt himself “bound in iron armour ;” he ate 
nothing but coarse bread for weeks at a time.*! “God only knows,” he 
afterwards wrote, “how many nights I have lain upon my bed groan- 
ing under what I felt. Whole days and weeks have I spent in lying 
prostrate on the ground, in silent or vocal prayer.”* 

Finally, the neurotic youth collapsed in the spring of 1735. In the 
ensuing nine months, while he convalesced at Gloucester, he studied 
religious texts, engaged in extended praying, and gradually experienced 
a “spiritual conversion.’”** Upon returning to Oxford, Whitefield again 
sought the company of the Methodists. The next June Bishop Martin 
Benson of the Gloucester Cathedral, sensing future greatness in the 
young man, ordained him as an Episcopalian deacon. A week later 
Whitefield preached his first sermon at the St. Mary De Crypt church 
of Gloucester. So stirring was his address that complaints were made 
to the Bishop, after the service, that fifteen listeners had been driven 


29. Hardy, George Whitefield, The Matchless Soul Winner, 33. 

30. Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography, 124. 

31. Abel Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, (New York, 1864), 31. 

32. Abel Stevens, The Centenary of American Methodism, 23. 

33. Hardy, George Whitefield, The Matchless Sout Winner, 33. 
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mad.*4 In July Whitefield received a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Oxford. Then, visiting church pulpits in London and Bristol the new 
deacon orated with such sensational success that by the end of 1737 
all England knew his name well.®® 


On February 2, 1738, the “Whitaker” pushed her prow westward 
into the Atlantic. She carried a company of soldiers for George Ogle- 
thorpe’s new colony of Georgia, but of more importance she bore a 
young evangelist to his destiny in the New World. Three months on 
the ocean is a long time for a man with a message, but Whitefield 
spent his time well in Bible study and in preaching to those who would 
listen. Before long he had not only overcome the antipathies of his 
shipmates, but had also won the sympathies of the travelers on the 
other two boats in the convoy. Sometimes when the elements and the 
seas permitted, the three boats would come together for a sermon from 
Whitefield. It must have been a sight worth seeing—three small ships 
moving slowly forward; the sails slightly billowed in the evening 
breeze; the decks full of rough “sea dogs” and soldiers; and a young 
man in Episcopalian robes at the rail proclaiming a Calvanistic version 
of salvation.*¢ 


Whitefield remained only a few unspectacular months as a Chaplain 
at Savannah. His duties consisted in part of administering to Indians 
who knew no English. This confused bi-lingual arrangement almost 
certainly meant failure, even for a person possessed with far greater 
patience than Whitefield. He did attain some measure of success with 
the white populace, however, before embarking for England in 
September.*? 


Upon his arrival in London, December 8, 1738, Whitefield found 
practically all pulpits closed to him. This was the era of Walpole’s 
“let sleeping dogs lie” philosophy. Nonconformity in religious, social, 
or political matters was regarded as dangerous by the “right thinking 
people.” The Wesleyan movement, with which Whitefield was con- 
nected, smacked too much of puritanism:to be easily tolerated by the 
clergy of the Established Church. In addition, Whitefield had aroused 
the ire of many influential persons by his insistence upon the Calvanis- 
tic doctrines of Election, New Birth, and Justification by Faith. Never- 
theless, Whitefield’s old friend Bishop Benson received him cordially 
at Gloucester and on January 14, 1739, ordained him as a full priest 
in the Episcopal church. Following his ordination, Whitefield traveled 
to Bristol, one of his native cities. There, every church door was closed 
to him. Even the Newgate prison turned him away, for the mayor 
thought Whitefield might further corrupt the prisoners.*8 In despera- 


36. Holland N. McTyeire, A History of Methodism, (Nashville, 1884), 104. 

34. James Laver, Wesley, (New York, 1933), 62. 

35. Malone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography, 124. 

37. Stevens, se History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century Called 
Methodism, 92. 

38. Stevens, The Fae cig of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century Called 
Methodism, 
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tion Whitefield turned to nearby Kingswood, a small community 
surrounded by coal fields. There on February 17, 1739, standing on a 
knoll of ground, he preached to about two hundred colliers. The 
Rubicon was crossed; the epoch of field preaching had begun. White- 
field preached again and again at Kingswood during the next few 
weeks. His audiences constantly grew until he was addressing almost 
twenty thousand miners.*® It was here that Whitefield fully discovered 
the effect of his eloquence. Looking toward the silent crowds, “He 
could see the effect of his words by the white gutters made by the 
tears which trickled down their blackened cheeks, for they came un- 
washed out of the coal pits to hear him.”4° The Wesleys were much 
opposed at first to this “strange way of preaching.” But early in May 
Whitefield persuaded John Wesley to address an audience of several 
thousand on a large bowling-green in Bristol.*! 


Tremendous crowds met Whitefield wherever he preached that sum- 
mer. It was a novel adventure for the people—sermons outdoors on a 
week day! However, these innovations brought enemies as well as 
friends. Most of the upper classes and the clergy treated the field 
preacher with contempt. Vituperation was aimed at him from the 
pulpit and in the press. Much of England felt a sense of relief when 
Whitefield left on his second trip to America in August of 1739. 
This departure was characterized by the press as being “a good rid- 


dance.” His followers were described as “infatuated lunatics” and his ' 


motives were “impunged.” “He was not even accorded the dignity of 
serious criticism, but constantly made ridiculous as the target of 
abusive rhymes and unseemly jests.’’4? 


In startling contrast to the English press, some of the American 
newspapers during 1739 had been printing highly lauditory comments 
on Whitefield’s preaching. These advance reports served well to render 
a favorable predisposition on the part of the colonists.42 Instead of 
going directly to Savannah, where he was still the official pastor, 
Whitefield made a month-long evangelistic sweep through the Middle 
Colonies and New York. Although throngs crowded the churches at 
each stop, it was in Philadelphia that he was most successful. He 
preached to multiple thousands from a second floor balcony of the 
court house on Market street and from a wooden stand on Society 
Hill. Benjamin Franklin wrote of this Philadelphia visit: 


The multitudes of all sects and denominations that attended 
his sermons were enormous and it was a matter of speculation 
to me, who was one of the number, to observe the extraordinary 
influence of his oratory on his hearers and how much they 
admir’d and respected him, notwithstanding his common abuse 


39. This is the number usually quoted in most references. 

40. McTyeire, A History of Methodism, 150. 

41. Laver, Wesley, 80-81. 

42. Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, (New York, 1940), 178. 


43. For a further discussion see W.J.P. Wright, ‘Whitefield and the Newspapers,” Con- 
gregational Historical Society Transactions, 1927-1929, X, 111-121. 
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of them, by assuring them that they were naturally half beasts 
and half devils. It was wonderful to see the change soon made 
in the manners of our inhabitants. From being thoughtless and 
indifferent about religion it seem’d as if all the world were 
growing religious, so that one could not walk thro the town in 
an evening without hearing psalms sung in different families 
of every street.“ 


On November 29th Whitefield left the Quaker city for Savannah. 
In the evening of that same day, Thursday, he preached to about seven 
thousand auditors at Chester ; on Friday to above five thousand persons 
at Willings Town. Saturday he spoke at New Castle in the morning 
to two thousand five hundred, and in the afternoon to three thousand 
at Christianan Bridge. Sunday he preached at White Clay Creek to 
eight thousand who stood in the rain to hear him.*® These totals are 
astonishing when one considers that in ordinary circumstances the 
largest colonial audiences probably did not exceed a few hundred.“ 

Traveling by horseback, Whitefield and a few friends pushed their 
way through seven hundred miles of uncharted forests; they forded 
chilled winter streams ; they floundered through swamps; they followed 
dim Indian trails; they lay close to a camp fire more than one night 
wrapped in wet blankets. Despite the physical hardships of such a 
grueling trip Whitefield overlooked few opportunities to spread his 
gospel to listeners along the way. In January of 1740 the party reached 
Savannah. But the restless spirit of the evangelist was not to be content 
to remain long in one locale. Nor was his domineering, dogmatic per- 
sonality conducive to extended congenial relationships. He had not 
been many days in Georgia before he tangled in violent arguments 
with the Rev. Mr. Morris, who had been serving as the temporary 
chaplain at Savannah during Whitefield’s absence.“? The major con- 
tribution of Whitefield during this southern episode was to hire a hall 
for an orphanage, and to provide for its temporary upkeep. Soon the 
urge to move on became too powerful to be resisted and on April 2, 
1740, the twenty-five year old evangelist was once more aboard ship, 
bound for the north. 

Within two months Whitefield had made a triumphant speaking 
tour through Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York, 
and had returned to Savannah. At this time a colonial ecclesiastical 
court, the Commissary Garden, summoned the minister to appear 
before that body in order to explain his “gross irregularities.”4* This 
edict had little effect upon the intrepid preacher. In three weeks he had 
again left Georgia to make his first visit to New England. 


44. John Biglow, The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, (New York, 1887), I, 206. 


45. James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, (New York, 1864), 251. 

46. For a splendid analysis of colonial audiences see George V. Bohman, “The Colonial 
Period,” A History and Criticism of American Public Address, William N. Brignance, 
ed., I, 6-10. 

47. For a discussion of Whitefield’s experiences in Georgia see his A Continuation of the 
Reverend Mr. Whitefield’s Journal, From a few Days after his Return to Georgia to his 
Arrival at Falmouth on the rth of March, 1741, (London, 1744). 

48. A year later, having failed to make an answer to the charge, Whitefield was suspended 
from his office as Chaplain of Savannah. 
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Whitefield landed at Newport on September 14th. Four days later 
he arrived in Boston. Advance newspaper propaganda had stirred the 
hopes of pious folk that Massachusetts might have a resurgence of the 
spirit of the Northampton revival of 1734. As Ola Winslow has 
described it: 


After he (Whitefield) arrived press notices were admirably 
calculated to keep public curiosity at its zenith, and to guarantee 
a continuance of the hysteria which attended his every appear- 
ance. Always the same details were emphasized: the size of the 
audience, the distance many had traveled to hear him, the fact 
that they had stood in the rain, or assembled at five AM. that 
many had fainted, that the outcries of the repentant had drowned 
the voice of the speaker, and that the collection plate had not 
been large enough for the offerings poured into it, As a result, 
from the hour Whitefield set foot in a town, those who came to 
hear him felt obliged to outdo all previous records of faintings, 
shriekings, and souls added to the kingdom with great clamor. 
The cumulative effect of such advance preparation became 
almost insupportable as days passed and the list of towns 
visited lengthened.*® 


After ten days of almost continual preaching in Boston, Whitefield 
turned northward on a two hundred mile journey. He spent four 
days in Northampton visiting Jonathan Edwards, the greatest native- 
born colonial minister.5° Then, preaching as he went, Whitefield headed 
south through Connecticut and New York. By November 8th he was 
again in Philadelphia. In seventy-five days he had preached 175 times.®! 
More than this, he had transformed the manifestation of religion in 
New England. Spectacularism, hysterical convulsions, shriekings and 
loud weeping characterized the once staid religious gatherings. Many 
a preacher, following Whitefield’s example, left his pulpit in the care 
of a “guest” minister, mounted a horse, and set out to “evangelize for 
the Lord” in other pastures. It was not until late in 1742 that the 
Whitefield-inspired tumult finally exhausted itself.5? 58 


The middle of December found Whitefield in Savannah, investi- 
gating his orphanage. On January 16, 1741, the “Minerva” carried the 
preacher down the Charleston Harbor and out to sea. Violent contro- 
versies over Calvanism versus Arminianism awaited him in England 
with the Wesleys. Tens of thousands in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
were yet to thrill to his oratory. America was to have five more visits 
by him. However, these were anti-climactic ventures. Never again 


49. Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, 179. 

50. Edwards objected to Whitefield’s ‘‘censoriousness” in attacking as ‘“‘unconverted” those 
preachers who did not welcome Whitefield to their pulpits. Edwards also disapproved of 
the lay preaching inspired by re See, for example, The Works i Jonathan 
Edwards, (New York, 1829), III, 

51. Albert E. Dunning, Beart Bas ang in America, (Chicago, 1894), 249. 

52. See Winslow’s chapter, “Aftermath” in Jonathan Edwards, 194-21. 

53. ed a more complete description of the Great Awakening see, Tracy, The Great Awaken- 
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would Whitefield enjoy such power over the bodies and minds of men 
as he had in 1740 when he stirred the Great Awakening into violent 
life throughout the American colonies. 

It was perhaps fitting that this great preacher should end his labors 
in the land of his greatest triumphs. On September 29, 1770, thirty 
year after his first New England visit, Whitefield mounted a hogs- 
head in the churchyard of Exeter, New Hampshire. When words 
would not come, an associate suggested to him that he was too tired 
to preach. Whitefield is alleged to have replied, “True, sir.” Then 
lifting his eyes upward, he added, “Lord Jesus, I am weary in thy work 
but not of it. If I have not yet finished my course, let me go and speak 
for Thee once more in the fields, seal Thy truth, and come home and 
die.”®4 Then with something of the old “fire and sincerity” he preached 
a two-hour sermon upon the text, “Examine yourselves whether ye be 
in the faith.”55 Following the discourse, he departed for Newburyport, 
where he expected to preach the next day. Late that evening a large 
crowd gathered in the parsonage of Newburyport’s Old South Church, 
where Whitefield had stopped to spend the night, and requested some 
words from the great evangelist. Whitefield at first refused. 


Taking a candle he hastened toward his bed-room, but before 
reaching it he was arrested by the suggestion of his own gen- 
erous heart that he ought not thus desert the anxious crowd... 
He paused on the stairs to address them. He had preached his 
last sermon; this was to be his last exhortation . . . he lingered 
on the stairway, while the crowd gazed up at him with tearful 
eyes, as Elisha at the ascending prophet. His voice, never, 
perhaps surpassed in its music and pathos, flowed on until the 
candle which he held in his hands burned away and went out 
in its socket.56 
He died at six o’clock the next morning, September 30, 1770, just 

as the Sabbath sun was rising out of the Merrimac River Sound. 
There can be little doubt that George Whitefield is one of the most 
important figures in the history of modern religion. He, along with 
John and Charles Wesley, founded the Methodist faith. His talents 
were similar to, but much greater than the evangelists Amie Semple 
McPherson, Buddy Robinson, Dr. Massey, Billy Sunday, and Gilbert 
Tennent. He possessed no great mental capacities, but was blessed with 
the ability to arouse the non-critical to emotional heights. His im- 
portance lies first, in bringing a new zeal for religion to the great 
masses in England and America; second, in introducing a new era 
of fiery emotional preaching in place of the sombre, logical pulpit 
style then prevalent; and third, in stimulating waves of emotional 
fervor which swept colonial America, which in turn, helped break 
down the authority of the established church in New England, and 
helped to develop the democratic sentiment. 
54. Tyerman, The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, II, 596. 
55. Jesse Lee. A Short History of the Methodists, (Baltimore, « 810), 36. 
56. This scene 42 related by the daughter of the Reverend Jonathan Parsons, in whose 


home Whitefield died. Stevens, The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth 
Century Called Methodism, 466. 














SPECIAL TYPES OF DEBATE AS AN AID 
IN THE ANALYSIS OF A 
DEBATE PROPOSITION 


Epp MILLER 
University of Texas 


For many years debate coaches and debate teams have been experi- 
menting with various special types of debate as a means of enlivening 
and enriching the debate program. These debating forms offer change 
and variety to the debate program, and often come as a relief both to 
the debaters and to the audiences. Many of these special types of 
debate have a good deal of audience appeal, and most debaters enjoy 
the occasional change from the orthodox type of debate. As supple- 
ments to the regular debate program, they have a very decided value. 
In some respects, even, they are more popular and valuable than the 
orthodox debate. Nearly all the special types of debate call for a more 
direct and apparent clash between the two teams than is found in the 
orthodox type. In meeting arguments and in training for quick think- 
ing, they sometimes surpass the regular form of debate. 

No debate, however, can be either of real interest or of real value 
unless it rests on a firm foundation. The firm foundation of debating 
is composed of two elements: a thorough investigation of the propo- 
sition, and an adequate, thorough analysis of the proposition. Unless 
these two elements are well taken care of by the debater, the debate 
is just so much wasted time. Methods of thorough investigation and 
analysis have been more than adequately treated by almost all writers 
on debate and argumentation. Every text on the subject contains one 
or more chapters on how to investigate and analyze a proposition cor- 
rectly. These treatments, for the most part, are excellent. It is the pur- 
pose of this article, however, to add to the material on methods of 
analysis by suggesting the use of some of the various special types of 
debate as a means of analysis. 


Analysis may be defined as “the process of discovering the issues”! 
and arraying the chief arguments on both sides of the proposition. 
Analysis is of fundamental importance to good debate. Upon an ac- 
curate analysis depends the reliability of the debate. If the major issues 
are not discovered, then the debate is worthless and simply a time- 
consuming exercise. If, on the other hand, the analysis is accurate and 
penetrating, there will be a clash on the real issues of the proposition, 
and the chief and most important arguments on each side will be 
brought forward. The value of the arguments in the debate depend 
upon the careful selection of the issues inherent in the proposition, 
and the selection of the inherent issues depends, in turn, upon an ac- 
curate analysis of the proposition. As Pelligrini and Stirling point out: 
“We can readily see that the importance of analysis in argument 
cannot be exaggerated. An entire argument, laboriously prepared and 
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effectively presented, may be brushed aside as irrelevant if it can be 
shown that it is not based on the issues inherent in the proposition.” 

Just what does an analysis of a proposition include? What is the 
method of analysis? Pelligrini and Stirling include four items in their 
consideration of the method of analysis: “(1) the historical setting of 
the proposition; (2) an accurate and clear definition of its terms; 
(3) the exclusion of irrelevant and admitted matter; (4) a thorough 
consideration of all the possible arguments on both sides of the propo- 
sition.”® In their book, “O’Neill and McBurney also consider four 
items in the analysis of a proposition: “(1) Arraying the arguments ; 
(2) Excluding matter that is not significant; (3) Organizing the 
arrays; and (4) Contrasting the affirmative and negative arrays.”4 
I an article in The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho, William Sattler con- 
siders three inter-related phases in the analysis of a proposition: “(1) 
the division of a problem into constitutent parts, (2) the identification 
of relations of implication among the parts, and (3) the discovery of 
the issues.”® From these sources, it might prove worthwhile to attempt 
to draw up a composite list of the methods of analysis and the items 
which an analysis of a proposition should include. Such a composite 
list would include, it seems to me, at least the following: (1) an 
accurate definition of terms; (2) the exclusion of irrelevant, admitted 
and unimportant matter; (3) an array of the chief arguments of each 
side; (4) an understanding of the relationships between the various 
arguments; and, (5) from all this, a discovery of the issues of the 
debate. 

Assuming then, that these five items shall constitute the important 
things to be considered in an analysis of a proposition, how, then, 
can we best set about accomplishing these goals? For the most part, 
these goals are achieved either through conscious or deliberate dis- 
cussion of the debate proposition. Usually, in squad meetings, in- 
formal discussions are held by the entire group under the direction of 
the coach as a leader. Or, it may be, that organized procedures of 
group discussions are used in attempts at analysis of the proposition.® 
These discussion methods are extremely useful and valuable in analysis. 
At the same time, however, they offer little more than a laboratory 
test of the arguments, issues, etc., important in analysis. Most debaters 
must supplement their pre-debate analysis with the lessons learned 
by the trial and error method in the first two or three debates. Thus, 
for example, a debate may show that arguments considered important 
in the pre-debate analysis are really unimportant in actual debate. 
Sometimes the first few debates of the season develop into mere 
quibbles over the meaning of terms, the statement of issues, and so on. 
In the orthodox type of debate, this sort of idle argument can con- 


to 


A avees M. Pelligrini and Brents Stirling, Argumentation and Public Discussion, (1936), 
. Ibid., 65. 
. Op. cit., 59. 
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Phases of Debate.’”’ The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho, Vol. 25 (Mar.-May, 1943), 55. 


6. For an explanation of values and methods in using organized a techniques in 
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tinue throughout the debate, because there is no opportunity for a 
direct clash or a direct question and answer exchange to determine 
exactly what the opposition means. In order for the orthodox debate 
to be of most value, it is necessary that both sides be pretty well agreed 
as to analysis. This usual type of debate is not flexible enough to take 
into account possible differences of opinion regarding analysis. Some 
intermediate step is needed to bridge the gap between the often incon- 
clusive and incomplete discussion process in which analysis takes place 
and the end-product, debate, where arguments based on the analysis 
are presented. Some activity is needed that will do two things: (1) 
continue the process of analysis and make it more complete, and (2) 
test the results of analysis under actual debating conditions. 


These two goals can be achieved by the use of some special types 
of debate as a stepping stone from informal discussion analysis to 
formal debate. In order to accomplish the two ends set forth above, the 
types of debate used in this process must allow for either a direct 
clash of opinion or a question-answer period or both. Consequently, I 
am suggesting the use of the following types of debate as supplemental 
aids in analysis of a proposition: the cross-question (or Oregon type), 
the heckling debate, the direct clash debate, the court-trial debate, and 
the direct question debate.” Each of these, it will be noticed, by pro- 
viding for direct clash of arguments or by a question-answer period 
meets the two tests set forth above for a satisfactory middle step 
between analysis and debating. 


How well do these types of debate meet the five criteria for an 
accurate analysis of the subject? Are they suitable to an analysis ac- 
cording to the five steps we have set up? First, an accurate definition 
of terms: While this matter can be largely worked out in the pre- 
debate discussion period, still there are bound to be differences of 
opinion about the meaning of terms in the actual debate situation. In 
all except the direct clash debate of those listed above, these differences 
of opinion can be easily solved with a few direct, pointed questions. 
In the orthodox debate, several speeches would be required to accom- 
plish the same thing. In addition, a particular meaning oi a term may 
be tried out in one of these special types of debate and be given the 
test of actual debating conditions. The worth or value of a definition 
may thus be determined without unnecessary and time-taking quibbling. 


Our second necessary item in an analysis of a proposition was “the 
exclusion of irrelevant, admitted and unimportant matter.” Again, 
using the special types of debate as a proving ground, we will be able 
to determine by the question-answer or direct clash techniques which 
material is important, which unimportant. That which should be 
excluded from the debate can be discarded and the debate proceed to 
a consideration of more fundamental, important matters. And when 





7. A brief summary and a bibliography for each of these (and other) types of debate can 
be found in an article by Milton Dickens, “Newer Types of Debate and Debate-Dis- 
cussion.” The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho. Vol. 23 (Mar., 1941), 52-54. See also, Carroll 
Pollock Lahman’s Debate Coaching, A Handbook for Teachers and Coaches (1936), 
Second Edition, Chapter II. 
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the time for using the orthodox debate comes, the team will not waste 
time in consideration of unimportant or irrelevant material. 

The third element in an analysis of a proposition dealt with the 
arraying of the chief arguments of both sides in the debate. Here, it 
seems to me, these special types of debate perform their most im- 
portant “bridging” function. In an informal discussion analysis, it is 
sometimes difficult to decide exactly what the more important argu- 
ments are. Often the attitude is taken of “seeing how it goes over in 
an actual debate.” But if the special types of debate are used before 
the first round of orthodox debates, the direct clash and the question- 
answer period will decide which arguments are to be kept by the 
affirmative or the negative and which rejected. The direct clash debate 
will be especially useful here in testing arguments. Those arguments 
which survive a good exchange in a direct clash can be safely assumed 
to be good arguments. 

The fourth consideration in our steps in analysis was an under- 
standing of the relationships between the various arguments. This 
understanding can be achieved not only through the method of group 
discussion,’ but also through the use of any of the special types of 
debate. Fallacious effect-cause or cause-effect reasoning will certainly 
be brought out by the use of questions and direct clashes. A lack of 
clear connection between the various arguments or parts of arguments 
will be made evident in these types of debates. 

The fifth and last item in the analysis of a proposition dealt with 
the discovery of the issues of the proposition. It is assumed that certain 
issues will have been decided on before this intermediate step is used. 
These potential issues can then be tested through the use of the special 
types of debate and the real issues discovered. 

When should these types of debate be employed? In the prepara- 
tion of the debate squad, the first two steps are usually the investiga- 
tion and the analysis of the proposition. After the debaters have 
gathered their evidence on the proposition, after they have begun a 
preliminary analysis through the process of informal group discussion, 
these types of debate may very well be used to end up the analysis 
phase and begin the casebuilding phase.® Before actual participation 
in the orthodox types of debate, there should be participation in these 
more informal, and, for the. purpose of analysis and case-building, 
more important, types of debate. Intra-squad debates of the kind dis- 
cussed here preceding regular intra-squad debates of the orthodox type 
should help immeasurably in building future debates on a firm, solid 
foundation of accurate, to the point analysis. And if such a thorough 
analysis precedes inter-school debate, then the entire debate program 
will be strengthened and made more valuable both to the debater and 
to his audience. 

8. William M. Sattler, op., cit., 55. 


9. For one method and time-schedule in preparing the debate squad. see Kenneth G. Hance, 
‘Adapting ‘The Teaching Cycle’ to Debate.” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXX, 
(Dec., 1944), 444-450. In Professor Hance’s method, the use of these special types of 
debate would come at the last part of the second step, “Getting a Perspective.” 














THE AESTHETICS OF. ACTING 


HELEN STEWART HARRISON 
Brooklyn, New York 


The essence of any art is the aesthetic experience lying behind it. 
The word aesthetics is sometimes used interchangeably with beauty. 
This apprehension must be quickly dispelled in order not to continue 
under the false assumption that aesthetic experience is always of 
beauty. It is the finished living work of art that is beautiful whether 
the motivating experience was one of beauty or of horror. The beauty 
of the art lies in the perfection of the communication of the artist’s 
original experience to the recipient. 

In acting, as in the other arts, the aesthetic experience is the first 
step. But what is an aesthetic experience? It is experience that is en- 
joyable, striking and worthy of an immediate judgment of liking or 
disliking. Valuable in itself alone, the aesthetic experience needs no 
utilitarian, purposive nor logical reason for impressing, no criterion 
beyond itself whereby it is judged. Perhaps it is its very aliveness that 
puts the experience within the aesthetic realm, yet already outside 
standards of judgment are imposed. As soon as intellectual judgment 
is allowed to interfere the aesthetic experience is lost. For the world’s 
sake it is just as well that it should be at times. Intuitive is the enjoy- 
ment of the instantaneous thrill of an emergency. A sudden flare-up 
of fire in a wastebasket is an aesthetic experience, yet practical 
judgment acts to put out that fire. A piece of artful deceit is delight- 
ing but moral standards eat at conscience and erase the pleasure. Emo- 
tional exultation is found in the excitement of a runaway horse, but 
intelligence, seeing the disaster beyond, sets in motion action to stop it. 

Aesthetic enjoyment need not always be in the experiencing of 
things that go contrary to accepted standards and it is the artist who 
recognizes and remembers for expression such experience. 

The remembered experience is different from the actual experience 
in as much as when recorded the experience becomes purified and cut 
off from unrelated emotions and thoughts that were occurring at the 
same time. It becomes specialized into something that has not happened 
before in time or space. Aesthetic experience happens to all people but 
it is the artist who remembers and records it making it extraordinary. 

The actor is more fortunate than other artists, except perhaps the 
writer, because he can transfer his aesthetic experiences to his audience 
in the same medium as he receives them. He uses the same organ for 
recording the experience as has received it, himself. He is more 
fortunate for he is able to portray his experiences in as great a variety 
as he receives them, but, on the other hand, he has more pitfalls to 
avoid in transferring the essence of the experience. There is much more 
chance of his communicating extraneous matter. 

The actor, too, can, in transferring his experience, build up from 
many remembered aesthetic experiences a new expression into a work 
of art. 

If aesthetic enjoyment is not only of beauty but occurs in the re- 
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ceiving of tragic emotions, horrid impressions, humorous intuitions, 
where does beauty lie? Beauty is not in the occurrence itself but in the 
impression which it creates. Beauty is not in the passive quality of 
things or events but in the dynamic effect which they have on the 
beholder. Beauty occurs in nature fait accompli then becomes dynamic 
in the enjoyer, the artist, who then by deliberate intent transfers that 
aesthetic experience to the recipient and so sets up the opportunity for 
beauty or aesthetic enjoyment to occur in him. 

The actor receives, observes and is constantly remembering aesthe- 
tic experiences. He stores them away and then one day from the 
accumulated impressions he creates the character which he must por- 
tray, which he is compelled to communicate to the listener. He weeds 
out, arranges and builds up a whole that becomes one personage. He 
desires to transfer this unity of experience to the audience and makes 
use of all his skill in the expression. 

It has been said above that the artist with deliberate intent seeks 
to transfer his skill to the receiver. But does that in itself establish a 
work of art? Hardly. Suppose an actor, having experienced the 
aesthetic, desires to express himself. There is still no transference of 
aesthetic enjoyment. At this moment he has the aesthetic experience, 
purified and crystallized into an aesthetic whole, he expresses himself, 
he creates his character, enjoying it and sending it out into the empty 
void, empty because as yet there is no recipient. The actor himself is 
hardly an audience since he has already experienced and knows nothing 
but his own experience. In order for there to be a work of art there 
must be a new aesthetic enjoyment. There must be purposive com- 
munication of the initial enjoyment to a new enjoyer. To be an artist 
the actor must want to communicate his experience, he must make 
public his creation and indeed it is not yet a creation until it is received 
by an audience. Unless the actor succeeds in transferring his feelings, 
his opinion of the character in perfection to the audience there is not 
art. The actor’s art cannot be by a mere appeal to his audience but an 
actual contact of aesthetic enjoyment. Here happens the great miracle 
of acting, when an arch built from both ends meets in the middle, built 
up from the actor’s internal creation to join with the audience’s recep- 
tive mind. Unless that jointure occurs, unless that keystone meets in 
perfection, there is no art. The implicit appeal of the actor results 
in an explicit attainment of the same aesthetic enjoyment in the 
audience. Here is the beauty in the art of the actor, not in his perform- 
ance itself for that is the actor’s alone, but in the perfection of its 
reception in the hearts and minds of his audience. 

The original aesthetic experience of the actor need not have been 
beautiful to make a beautiful performance. If it had been, then the 
actor in recreating it serves only to add to its beauty. Had it been one 
of horror, repulsion or terror then the actor achieves in his listener 
the opportunity for its beautiful reception in the perfection of his 
performance. How does the actor then create a beautiful perfection 
from an aesthetic experience? By selection and weeding out of ex- 
traneous matter, by purifying the experiences into a singleness of 
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impression, a rightness of feeling, his art becomes beautiful in the 
perfection of expression. 

But a character is not created in order to have a beautiful effect. 
Its beauty, its rightness, its ability to cause aesthetic enjoyment in the 
audience is the sign that it has succeeded in becoming a work of art. 
Herein lies the pitfall into which so many students of acting drop. They 
seek to create a role for its effect. Constantly thinking of result, watch- 
ing themselves act, they cease to create and are lost. Arousing in their 
audience no sympathy, they leave nothing for the audience to ex- 
perience aesthetically. So in trying to prophesy whether their work is 
beautiful, they cease to cleave to the purpose of expressing creatively 
and communicating perfectly. An actor whose mind is taken up with 
beauty as such can think only of the beauty that is already created and 
so blocks the aesthetic expression in himself that will arouse aesthetic 
experience in his audience. 

This discussion has been about the actor communicating his aesthe- 
tic experience through artistic expression, but is an experience really 
communicable? Man tries to communicate through language which is 
a series of predetermined symbols. Thus he communicates his ideals 
and emotions. Yet never can he transfer an experience—as a whole. 
When the artist constructs his work he is presenting not an experience 
in itself but something that can be experienced. This he does through 
symbols. Each art has its own mediums of artistic expression. Painting 
presents line and color, sculpture, shape and mass, music, rhythm and 
tone, each affording the opportunity from which the recipient 
experiences the artistic whole. The technique of acting offers a variety 
of mediums through which the actor can achieve singleness of effect, 
among others pitch, volume, tempo and pantomine. The actor’s medium 
is a particularly rich one. This is especially true in as much as an 
experience cannot be communicated in the whole, it must be broken 
down to be expressed and the expressed parts reintegrated to be 
experienced as a unity by the audience. The actor’s job of expression 
is greatly taken up with selection, selection of the parts to be expressed 
for the reintegration of the whole best suited to the transferral of the 
original experience, and selection of symbolic techniques best pre- 
senting those chosen parts. The actor does not recreate an aesthetic 
experience, he rearranges his experiences in such a way that the result 
is acceptable for re-experiencing by the audience. The actor, in common 
with other artists, creates a work of art in cooperation with his 
audience. He reads the recipe, measures out flour, salt, sugar, spices, 
shortening and milk, hands them each in turn to the audience who 
makes the cake! 

All arts set up a technique of symbolism arbitrarily, while in 
different ages and in different cultures the choice of symbols relied 
upon to convey to the recipient aesthetic pleasure differs, yet the art 
of one age offers to the recipients of another the same pleasurable 
enjoyment. This would lead to the belief that one combination and 
gradation of symbols can evoke a similar pleasure as another. There 
may be more than one artistic expression for the same aesthetic 
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experience. An artist’s choice of symbols, or that of a group or an 
age, may be influenced by the same method or pattern of selection. 
By this argument style may be explained. In any art there lies the 
danger of too obvious a pattern of symbol selection, and so the actor 
must beware of this tendency from style, which remains a perfect 
communication and so, beautiful, toward mannerism which by over- 
shadowing the significance given to those symbols chosen prevents 
their contributing to a unified whole. For technique has to symbolize 
not only conception but the essence of the conception, the unity, that 
which makes it a whole. 

The aesthetics of acting including as a participant with the actor, 
as an artist, the audience has been touched upon. Its desire and ability 
to take part in the art is seldom questioned yet bears investigating. In 
undergoing an aesthetic experience man takes part in and touches upon 
the rightness of the world as a whole. Man desires to be living and 
consciously participating in a world in which everything occurs 
relevantly and coheres in perfection with the rest of the world—that 
is, a world which is made up of significant symbolic parts that inter- 
relate into a world unity, the expressed experiences of World. This 
desire is seldom found for man anywhere but, and certainly most 
satisfactorily, in art. This is most particularly true in the art of acting 
because when there is participation from both sides of the footlights 
men find the satisfaction of this desire in a form most closely related 
to their everyday incoherent, imperfect, unforeseeable world. 
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Tue Complete Actep PLay From Script to Final Curtain, Allen Crafton and 
Jessica Royer, New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1943. pp. xiv, 385. 
$2.75. 


Based on twenty-five years of experience, this book serves the young direc- 
tor as a blue print does a contractor. The basic steps in the production of a play 
are drawn clearly and arranged logically. The suggestions offered are in the 
form of practices rather than theories, thereby insuring easy comprehension and 
application. 

Consideration of all probable “sizes and shapes” of nonprofessional stages 
gives the discussion of “The Physical Theater” a decided margin of adaptability, 
while the broad understanding of the new director’s problems in dealing with 
the inexperienced actors gives the “personal touch” which causes the director to 
feel that surely he must be the one these authors are trying to help. 

The explanation of various ways of developing the interpretation of the play 
and the exposition of methods of crystallizing the business and characterization 
stimulate more “local analysis.” The director is hereby led to choose the method 
best suited to his situation instead of trying to follow literally one principle laid 


down as “the law of the Medes and Persians” by an ardent follower of the | 


“Laissez-faire” or of the dictatorial school of directing. 

The aspects of make-up and costuming, lighting, and the construction, paint- 
ing, and designing of scenery are presented with an attractive simplicity, and 
although the book was written particularly for the beginner, the experienced 
theater worker will find it familiarly interesting and definitely worthwhile. 

E.W. 


THE ArT OF INTERPRETATIVE SPEECH Principles and Practices of Effective 
Reading (Third Edition), C. H. Woolbert and S. E. Nelson, New York: F. 
S. Crofts and Company, 1945. 


The 1945 edition, just released, is the sixteenth printing of this interpretation 
textbook. To review a book which has been before the speech public as much 
as this one has seems superfluous; but to call attention to the new features of 
the current edition should be worthwhile. 

The ever-widening interest in radio is evidenced by the addition of a chapter 
headed “Radio Interpretation.” This inclusion fills a need keenly felt by some 
of the users of the earlier editions. Another phase of speech activity previously 
omitted is choral reading which is satisfactorily handled in a section entitled 
“Choral Interpretation.” 

The expansion of Part III permits the inclusion of various literary forms, 
whereas formerly that section was devoted exclusively to narrative prose. This 
enlargement extends the date line of authors right up to the present day with 
such contemporaries as Robert Frost, Jan Struther, Marc Connelly, Virginia 
Woolf, Margaret Halsey, and others. 

The basic theory of the book is not changed. Its numerous adoptions in 
colleges and universities have proved the soundness of its theory and the prac- 
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ticability of its exercises. It is expected that this edition will travel a well-made 


path right into the classrooms of many of America’s outstanding schools. 
E.W. 


PriNcIPLes oF SPEECH—BriEF Epition, Alan H. Monroe, New York: Scott, 

Foresman and Company, 1945, pp. viii-300. $1.50. 

Timeliness is a three-fold quality descriptive of Professor Monroe’s newest 
book—timeliness of style, of material, and of wording. This book includes 
material used in Principles and Types of Speech, Revised, 1939, and Principles 
of Speech, Military Edition, prepared by Mr. Monroe in 1943 for the accelerated 
program of the Army and Navy. The popularity of the short edition led to 
the request that the author design an edition for colleges offering short courses 
in speech and courses known as “communication courses” in which both speak- 
ing and writing are handled. This brief edition is the answer. 

The streamlined plan of the book employs the effective use of spacing for 
featuring the essential points, thereby making the copy attractive to the eye and 
the information easy to grasp. The pictorial illustrations add vividness to the 
theory, and the practical problems suggested at the end of each chapter are 
sufficiently interesting to stimulate the student to voluntary practice. 

Plain and direct in thought, straightforward in language, the book bears 
its message in eight chapters headed as follows: “Basic Requirements,” “How 
to Stand Up and Be Heard,” “How to Support One Point,” “How to Develop 
Talks to Inform or Instruct,” “How to Develop Talks to Convince or Persuade,” 
“How to Carry On Group Discussion,” “Speeches for Special Occasions,” and 
“Broadcasting a Talk.” 

Appropriately chosen selections in the back of the book make the supplement 
serve as a convenient laboratory where the student may analyze “structure and 
method used, and decide how effectively the speaker achieved his purpose.” In 
some cases the student may even remember having heard the speech delivered, 
for some of them were given as recently as January of this year. 

Problematical situations which the student is likely to meet are listed and 
references to sections in the book offering solutions are given. To promote 
further ease in the use of the book, all diagrams are designated in the index. 
The result is a concise edition which “bids fair to rise” above the popularity 
of its predecessor, Principles and Types of Speech. 

E.W. 


True Conressions oF A Ph.D., Carroll Atkinson, Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1945. pp. 88. 


Pro AND Con oF THE Ph.D., Carroll Atkinson, Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 

pany, 1945, pp. 172. 

For some years the Ph.D. degree has been subject to much criticism from 
various quarters. Both requirements and standards are being critically examined 
with a view to possible revisions of both. Dr. Atkinson, in True Confessions of 
a Ph.D., relates his own experiences in working toward the degree. It may be 
suspected that some of his tribulations were of his own manufacture; it is 
certain that the obstacles placed in his way were unusually difficult. In Pro and 
Con of the Ph.D., however, Dr. Atkinson examines the degree from many points 
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of view, criticizes present procedures in the granting of the doctorate, and 
proposes a number of reforms. 

Among the conclusions arrived at may be mentioned the following: 

1. The doctorate is worth working for, if one is considering going into or 
remaining in academic work. 

2. Most universities granting the degree make an honest attempt to maintain 
high standards of scholarship as one requirement. 

3. Universities granting few doctorates tend to uphold higher standards 
than those granting large numbers. 

4. Directors of aspirants to the degree should be primarily research directors 
rather than teachers. 

5. Greater stress should be placed on facility in the use of the tools of 
research. 

6. The primary aim of the doctorate should be the stimulation and develop- 
ment of the condidate. 

7. The language requirement should be made much more flexible. 

Whether one agrees with all that Dr. Atkinson has to say about the Ph.D. 
degree and his proposed reforms, these two books are thought provoking, and 
may be read with profit, not only by the candidate, but even more definitely, 
by the directors of aspiring doctors of philosophy. 

Gites WILKESON GRAY 
Louisiana State University 

















VICTORY CONVENTION 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF S.A.T:S. 
Convention, Debate Tournament, and Student Congress 


Week of March 18 to 23 


The war is over, our armed forces are returning, and we look to 
the future. Any organization which is content to rest on past achieve- 
ments is already dead. We are no exception to this rule. Although we 
mourn those who failed to return, we are celebrating our armed victory 
and planning to be more effective teachers possessed of greater knowl- 
edge and vision. 


Your professional Convention provides opportunity to learn what 
is being done by effective teachers throughout the South. There will 
be several guest speakers from other sections of the country. Programs 
will be available covering the various phases of speech on the elemen- 
tary, high school and college levels of instruction. 


The debate tournament and student congress for high school and 
college give your students a chance to see, and participate in, the best 
that is being done in the entire South. Bring them and let them share 
in this inspiration for better speaking. 


The place of the convention has not been determined as yet. We 
expect to have this information for the next issue of the Journal. It is 
hoped that this convention, which is now being planned for you, will 
be the biggest and best the Southern Association has ever held. If 
you can contribute to the program, notify the president of your associa- 
tion. If you know of others who are doing interesting things which 
should be reported, let him know. 


Plan now to meet the other members of the Southern Association 
at the VICTORY CONVENTION in March. Help make it the big- 
gest and best in our history. 


Rosert B. Carpet, President 














